AMERICA'S IMPACT ON THE WORLD

the defeat of economic change abroad when he argued that stalling
on loans or refusing them would 'only provoke Europeans to go faster
and farther toward planned self-sufficiency within a closed system
which American businessmen and financiers cannot interfere with*.
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Roosevelt's former Secretary of the Treasury,
took the same basic approach. 'The problem', he said, 'is not to brow-
beat or cajole the British into embracing the system we desire, but
simply to make it feasible for them to participate in it.'

From the very end of the war, America used all these methods to
have other nations embrace the system she desires: of stalling on loans
when they resisted, granting the loans when the desired conditions
were obtained; and of making it feasible, in the sense of making it
inevitable, for Britain, France and others to participate in a world
economy which American business was doing its best to reshape in
its own image.

America soon halted, reverted, or involuntarily revolutionized the
process of economic reform abroad, in alliance with the old vested
interests everywhere that opposed their own nations' trends away from
private enterprise. 'To be sure, as a general rule, the wealthy population
of Europe looks to Washington for its salvation,* C. L. Sulzberger,
the chief foreign correspondent of the New York Times, w7rote on
June 23, 1946; and the enemies of reform did not look in vain to
America for the succour they needed.

Recovery all over Europe and elsewhere suffered from the vacillations
of the American economy and the combined American and internal
pressures that were brought to bear on unorthodox regimes.

Where they were heterogeneous and highly vulnerable, like the
war-born 'popular front' alliances in France and Italy, the early damage
was fatal and lasting, politically as well as economically. Dissension
mounted with privation, relative unity yielded to open strife, and the
ground was laid for die nations' political and economic helplessness
that has continued throughout the Marshall Plan period and beyond.

Where the regimes were homogeneous and strong, like that of Labour
in Britain, their inevitable post-war difficulties and frustrations were
unnecessarily intensified. Their domestic policies were laid open to
much undeserved criticism at home, which conveniently ignored the
harmful American impact and tried to prove their incompetence. The
people's enthusiasm for active participation in the reform work was
dampened, together with their hope for success. Thus, the course was
set for the gradual revival of conservatism, first widiin the Labour
Party itself and then over the nation and the Commonwealth as a